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Newberry library"; if this is an indication of 
the quality of future numbers, one may predict 
for them a grateful reception. 



Abthub Adams. 



Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Additional Notes on Wabd's History of 
English Dramatic Literature 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs : — Ward's History of English Dramatic 
Literature remains in many respects such a use- 
ful reference book for students of the drama that 
it seems worth while to point out two slight errors 
for the sake of a possible third edition. 

In summarizing Hey wood's Four P's (2d ed., 
Vol. I, p. 245) Mr. Ward states that "The com- 
petition consists in the telling of two stories by the 
Palmer and the Pardoner, and the outbidding of 
their lies circumstantial by a monstrously extrava- 
gant assertion on the part of the 'Poticary." 
The fact is that the 'Poticary and the Pardoner 
tell the tales, while the Palmer, whose extensive 
travels add point to the statement, easily proves 
himself the greatest liar of the three by remarking 
sthat in the whole course of his journeyings he has 
never seen a woman out of patience. 

In the discussion of Redford's morality, Wyt 
and Science (pp. eit., pp. 127, 128) the statement 
is made that ''There is an amusing scene, in 
which Ignorance is put through a spelling-lesson 
by Idlenes, the word which he is set to spell 
being Ingland." The scene is an amusing one, 
but the word which the fool is set to spell is not 
Ingland, but his own name, spelled Ingnorance. 
Since at that time the final e of Ingnorance Was 
pronounced, Idlenes has five syllables to teach 
the fool on his "thummes." If the lesson had 
been Ingland, which has only two syllables, the 
humorous situation could not have been so clev- 
erly sustained for forty-five lines. It is easy to 
see how the error was made, for Idlenes tries to 
teach Ingnorance the first syllable, Ing, of hjs 
name, by a reference to the same syllable in 
Ingland. 

Maegbetta Mabtin. 

Mount Bolyoke College. 



Beowulf 168-9 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs : — The two lines : 

No he //one gifstol gretan moste, 
Ma/jSumfor metode, ne his myne wisse 

have been much discussed. It will not be neces- 
sary for me to sum up anew the conflict of opin- 
ions ; that has been done admirably by Schucking, 
p. 100 of his edition. 

In the O. E. Bede, however^ there is a curiously 
parallel expression which no one — to the best of 
my belief — has noted. Bede is telling of the 
man who was (physically) tormented by evil 
spirits and of his miraculous cure. In Miller's 
ed., p. 186, 18-20, we read : " Ond sfopan of 
Awe tide pa awyrgedan gastas hine mid ncenige 
ege ne mid geswenenisse gretan dorston." The 
Latin original reads : " neque aliquid ex eo tem- 
pore nocturni timoris aut uexationis ab antiquo 
hoste pertulit." The O, E. rendering, it will be 
seen, is free; still, the 'thought' of "aliquid 
timoris aut uexationis pertulit" is fairly conveyed 
by " mid naaiigeege ne mid geswenenisse gr6tan." 

As a whole, the Bede passage proves that 
gretan was not restricted to the sense of the 
modern 'greet,' but might be used in malam 
partem = to approach with unfriendly intent. 



Cornell University. 



J. M. Habt. 



Slang : to get cold feet 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs : — The slang phrase, " to get cold feet," 
which has become current in the sense of 'to re- 
cede from a difficult position, or to lose one's 
nerve,' does not appear in English in former 
days. No reference to it can be found in the 
Oxford Dictionary, or in the reprinted edition of 
Grose's Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 
1795. Farmer and Henley in their seven-vol- 
ume work, Slang and its Analogues, do not give 
it. Even the works treating of American slang, 
including the works of Bartlett, Maitland, Tan- 
ner and Clapin, make no reference to it. The 
expression occurs, however, in the most popular 
novel by the Low German writer, Fritz Reuter. 
In his Stromtid ('Years of Roving'), part n, 
chapter 22, he describes a card-party. One of 
the players, who - was in bad luck, seeking an 
excuse to quit the game, rose up and said that 
he had got cold feet (hei hadd kolde F&ut 



